82            Partition of the Zdhringen inheritance

Hohenstaufen party. His death was the cause of trouble and confusion,
for he left sisters and cousins but no children. The inheritance was a rich
one, comprising large tracts of Jurane Burgundy1 and Swabia, and was
keenly sought after by the relatives and by Frederick himself, who, in
his anxiety to get what he could out of it, went so far as to buy out the
claim of one of the collaterals, the Duke of Teck. A partition of the
estate satisfactory to the parties concerned was ultimately arranged at
Ulm in September 1219: the lands on the right bank of the Aar fell to
one brother-in-law of the late duke, the Count of Kyburg, while those
mainly situated north of the Rhine, the district of the Black Forest and
Breisgau, went to the other, Egeno Count of Urach; Frederick's share
was considerable; it included much of what is now northern Switzerland
and the towns of Bern, Zurich, Schaffhausen, and Solothurn, which were
soon raised to the position of imperial cities. The extinction of the
house of Zahringen had another important consequence: it broke one of
the real ties between Germany and the kingdom of Burgundy, over which
the Dukes of Zahringen had intermittently exercised authority in the
capacity of rectors. This title was later conferred upon the young King
Henry2; but in the hands of a boy of nine years old it could have been
little more than a title. From the point of view of German influence in
the Arelate, the childless death of Berthold of Zahringen was a serious
loss5.

There had been troubles also in Bohemia, which, in consequence of a
quarrel between King Ottokar and the Bishop of Prague, had been laid
under interdict, and in Lorraine where Duke Theobald, by an unjustifiable
interference in a dispute in the neighbouring Champagne, had gravely
endangered the Franco-German alliance. It led in fact to a quarrel with
Frederick, and Theobald declared for Otto (1216). The king took arms
against him, occupied his duchy, and ultimately brought him to submission
(June 1218). Nevertheless the enmity continued, and when, a little more
than a year later, this prince met his end by poison administered by a
harlot, common report attributed the instigation of the act to Frederick4.

Although Frederick was recognised as king throughout Germany he
was still without the symbols of his office, the royal insignia; these Otto^s
brother, the ex-Count Palatine Henry, obstinately clung to even after the

1  Now part of Switzerland.

2  He first used the title in a document of 4 January 1220, Bohmer, Re.gesta,
v, no. 1081.

3  Frederick had certainly paid more attention to the affairs of Burgundy than
many of his predecessors.  In November 1214 he had spent live busy days at Basle
dealing with Burgundian matters, and in January of the following year he had tried
the expedient of setting up an under-king in the person of William of Baux, Prince
of Orange, over the regnum Vienense, quod et Arelatense dicitur; but this too was but
an empty title, for William seems to have exercised no influence as king, and died
two years after his appointment.
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